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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT ok T11K INTERIOR, 

Bl’REAU OF EdU ATION, 

Washington , December d t 1917 . 

Sir: After deducting holidays, the Annual school term in most of 
our American cities is not more than 180 days. In many cities and 
(owns the number of actual school days is stiilTess. This means that 
children who arc never absent attend school less than half the days 
<>f the year, a little moh> than 1 hour in 10. Formerly the school 
year was much longer in tipi clues of this country, as it 'is now in 
most ot her count l ira: In recent years school officers and the people 
generally ore beginning Jo feel that there is no need for the very 
long summer vacation, and that some opportunity should bo offered 
for such children as will make bett er use of it than loafing on^ho 
streets. This has resulted in many cities in some form of summer 
school. The study, tho results of which are herewith transmitted • 
for publication ns a bulletin of tho Bureau of Education, was made 
for tho purpose of determining tho extent of this movement for 
summer schools in the cities of tho United States and summarizing 
the results.- It is tho opinion of this bureau* that this movement 
should be encouraged. ' 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Cl.AXTON, 

Commissioner. 

Tho Secretary ok the Interior. 

»" ' 6 




SUMMER SESSIONS OF' CITY SCHOOLS. 

4 4 

- 

Tlu> mwi of a loiW-r school term has lieenuigcd without ccasbi 
smoo the inccption^f pul.lic education in tho Imicd'Sl.ie, 

? , * l ‘!° rur, ‘ l . Br,WH,h hns "Iwavs la-on tho object of Solicitation. 

f«.r it Has lHH*n _«8sm„od tljnt the cities offer ’all thi' facilities that tlS 
f 7 1 ° 0,0 So it was in tho ”• {£ 

tar \ « ays o cit -* m.J systems their sessions continued- practically 
. m year round. Vacations were short and holiday w,« ^ S 
prevmhng cust,,," was to divide the school year into four terms of 5 
r -hs each, with a vacation of a week at the end of each In 

me uti*a all the vacation came iu summer, with tho exception of 
ahout a week. at Christmas. That plan fouid. favor a u7Z 
a. h.n a few years to all the cities. The summer v^m w*! 

KfaduiUly, usually about a week at a time. Tho history of 
( in.-mna.ti in this particular is typical ° * 

rT| T, :° wmnH.n^c'.«a system of Ciiu iiuiati was eMahlished in 1830 ' 
*'"* act mjuiriiig the council to pn.vidii for he^p^S 

he schools at puhhc expense fixed the annual ten," at six mon hs but . 

n::,?B « ( ^ 00 A x/r wn« ropro < . l? co,I cont air Jl « f<^ t - 

fating. The public schook of Cincinnati arc kept onen llimn <rh 
out tho year." This was substantially if nofact udi vMruc The' 

motions were of three weeks succeeding the dose of a school year 
one wcek.durtng tho session- of the college of prof.-ssional teadwrs in 

'nilvrt Rn 0D0 ’ inc,u ‘ ,in K Ch^tmas and New Year’s Da' 

Hie holidays were every Saturday, Thanksgiving Day, and May Day 

nnd Sot^To 3 "IT ( °! n 8 *? 1 “ aa< * - f ° & *u the^ summer months 
in cachscfflion!” winter, with a recess of tS minute* 

This arrangement continued for several vcaiw Then annarontl* 
wthout any change in tho regulations or in thocif* ordinance which 
restricted school vacations to five weeks in any one ycaT thTnuhhe 
exhibition marking tho clo W of tho school tern was Wil l 840 on 
X lojo^/h® Q j wa * n K of the following term was setft^uly^ 

-In 1849 a formal rule fixed the length- of the summer vacation at 
fivo weeks. Four years later (1853) a further extension was made and 
^schools were ordered closed frqp the lasySay 
Monday m August. At tho same’timo thoichool day was shorten 
by deferring the opening until 9 o'clock all theyear mund 


v i\k'> $ ■ l> . <?• ;■ n V --v’V. • '■'•-i » . • $ - 
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No substantial change was made for seven years, but & 1860 
another week was added to tho vacation, which was made to extend 
from tho last Friday in Juno to tho fourth Monday in August. 
Another seven-year period elapsed, and again (1867) tho vacation 
period was increased, this timo until the' first Monday in September. 

On May 31, 1S87, tho daily session was onco more reduced and 
• fixed at. 5$ hours, with recesses amounting to 25 minutes; and pro- 
vision was matto for shortening still further the afternoon session for 
tho first two primary grades. Two additional holidays were intro- 
duced at tho same time, namely, Washington’s Birthday and Decora- 
tion Day; and it was provided that the schools should not b 6 Opened* * 
on Friday following New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day when 
those holidays fell on Thursday. 

The regulation in effect in 191 1 provided that tho annual vacation 
should bo from such dato in Juno as might be designated by tho board 
of education to tho first Monday after the first Tuesday in September. 
The daily hours of school were from 8.45 a. m. to 1 2 m., and* from 1 .20 
p. in. to 3.20 p. m. — 5J hours — with 1 5 minutes of recess. The schools 
were actually taught 200 days in 1910-11 and 192 days in 1915-16. 

It appears, therefore, that in this typical city tho actual reduction 
in school time per year has been from 233 -to 192 days, and from 1,348 
to 960 r hours. 

Tho following table, taken in part from the Report of tho Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1S91-92, 1 shows that tho conditions in Cin- 
cinnati are representative of the entire country: 


Tablb 1 . — Length of school term and of daily sessions. 


Cities. 


In IM1— 12 or t hereabouts. 


I-engih of school 
term.* 


Philadelphia, a. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Boston, Mass 

Baltimore, Md... 


Kcw York, N. Y . 49 weeks.. . 

ndengo, III — - | 4* weeks... 

11 months, i 
224 days . . . . 

11 months.. 


nndnnatl, Ohio. 
Cleveland. Ohio. . 
Buffalo, N, Y.... 


Washington, D. C... 

. Detroit, Mich....... .......... 


11 months.. 
43 weeks... 

12 months. 
238xiays... 
259 days... 


Length 

of 

daily 

ses- 

sions. 


Hours. 

9-7 

0 

7 


*9 

<7 

6 


Time 
given 
to rc- 


d ‘tiy. 


Min. 


) 10 


In 1891-92. 


Length 

of 

school 

term. 


Days. 

202 ) 

192 

201 

202 

200 

203 

190 

190 

195' 

180 

195 


Length 

of 

daily 

slons. 


Hours , 
5 
5 
5 


5 

5 

5 


Length 

of 


Min. 

20 

15 

10 


length 

of 

school 
term In 
1915- 
16. 


Days. 

193 

193 

195 

193 

183 

190} 

m 

175 

T90 

178 

191 


^^ykk^J.C.,inCh. XVII, City School Systems, Ah. Rep.oftheCommlsiiDoer of Education, 1891-92, 

• lie exact number of days can not he stated In all cues, because of the uncertainty u to the length of 
the week or the month mentioned in the original documents. It is presumed, howover, that the calendar 
week or month' was Intended. : 

• In winter, . “ * 

. • In summer. 
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Hio reduction in school time has come so graduallv that the extent. 
I” " “ ”« »»<l i‘ » r»r«ly L X cte rf to 

I "f W», h«e Wgim to oycilo icro™ ™Llta 

ami in many cities remedial action has been taken ’ 

..r » longer tom tor „U pupils orauiopally appal, 

. } inptoms. A fe\? citios havo organized somo schools on the all- 
thc^eur plan, and have thus attacked the evil at its foundation 
. l.iiiy olhoi-s conduct vacation schools for a few wcoks orinpinoll * 
<<) kc^p children off the streets and to supervise thoi’/pW^stiU 
..tilers maintain a summer session of about six weeks to give children 

IS™ ^Su„“ nd <0 "' d " rh " *"> “l* M T strong to obtain 

,T^= PTOid “”' R - «-tepZ 

Itrljm vaufjon^hool!. Were opanc.) ia the city at Prov-alcnce R I 

f? s.*55r £S^”iz«r 1 “srr^i* 

Tlie miDilier of children enrolled in 1875 was 1 15o rC B^l° Pe ti. in8Int i e * Ut,,m,l ‘ 
H..<ly, a largo amount of oral inefruettn wL « t f t o ‘ h ° Coun * of 
the pupils with tho' names ami uses of the v»J “ P "? nSe of ao< l uai, ‘ting 

manufactures, and also Utose which constitute the mT U featulsTMome r L an< ‘ 1 
torrip] commerce. By this process nmoli l i , uf ? of «omestic and 

cchoc, I book, do not furnish; wMkatthe^c"£ whh . 86 aC<I ' ,irod which 

\.>eation schools, as connected with our public-school svstom ami carrimi 
the supervision of the public-school commits, are peculiar to TtoS?* Tb •' 

Philantlwopists in oZ 

iia. armpt, haa, «. m *. m, r—y a*** i„ u, 

This prophecy, made in 1876, has become a reality i.i practically 
every Targe city and in many of the smaller ones. P * ' 7 

Though the movement for summer or vacation schools did not 
become general until a quarter of a century later, a few other cities 
followed the lead of Providence with little delay. Newark N T 

ISC 5S5d? ? *?,? th r* v^rschooiwtT^hi- ; 

slnct m J* at ci<y ' “d they have been successfully maintained evS ' 
srnce. They were pngmally established in Newark for the purpo£ ' ; 
of keeping children off the street. To enable backward pjpfc to ^ 

* 8tono » E * M * history of I Ii« Schools orProvidenoe, R. I., 1*76. * ^ 

. 1/ 778 — —2 ^ 
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\ 

make up deficiencies, to help bright ones to “skip” a grade, and to 
keep others profitably employed" were in the beginning secondary 
motives. 

In order to obtain data regarding public vacation schools, a 
questionnaire was addressed to the city superintendents of schools. 
The followin^is a. summary of the information thus collected: 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


One hundred and nine cities report sunuher high schools. In 75 
of them the summer session may hfe attended by 4 any pupil; in tho 
other cities, only by those who have failed or by those who are excep- 
tionally bright. These schools are open for a term of six weeks in a 
majority of these cities, as may be noted from the following table 
including 103 which reported on length of term : 


Table 2.- 

— Number of weeks summed. high school vtas in session*. 

Weeks. " 
i .; 

Number of oilier 

5.. 


6 


7 ...... . 


8 


7 9 


10 

. : , . 'j. ‘ 4 3 

12 ..,./. 



An average of 71 to 80 per cent of the pupils who have failed in one 
or more subjects in tho regular term make up those subjects and 
gain a promotion. 

• Comparatively few of those classed as strong pupils who attempted 
to gain a half year by attending summer school succeeded. In only 
13 of 37 schools reporting on this point did more than 11 per cent of 
the pupils win an extra point. 


Table 3. — Pupils of summer high school* who mode up deficiencies or gained time. 


Proiiortiori of pupils. 


91-100 per cent 

81-00 peroent. 

71-80 per cent 

*81-70 per cent 

51-00 percent. ...... 

41-yfiO per cent . 

31-40 per cent 

21-30 per cent 

11-20 per cent 

Least nan it per cent; 


School* in which tho indi- 
cated proportion of jm- 
pih— 


Made up de- 
ficiencies and 
won a promo* 
tic (55 
schools rep* 
resented). 


Had mi 
but ga 
half y< 
school 
resen 


'll 

l l 
2 ! 
H ' 

1 

2 
l 


3 

4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 

34 
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Tho school <lay is usually shorter in the summer sesisign than in 
the regular term. Many pupils cany oifly one or two subjects and 
report only for recitation, thus making their school day only an hour 
or two. in length. The length of the high-school day as reported by 
82 cjties is given as follows: One hour in 1 citv, *2 hours in 2 cities 
3 hours in 29 eitios, 4 in 45 cities, 5 in 5 cities. * ’ . 9 ■ 

In cities where a tuition fee is charged for the summer school the 
fee is usually from *3 to $5 a subject. Many cities that do not 
charge tuition failed to report the cost of maintaining the summer 
school for high-school students, but enough reported to show that 
he cost per pupil based on enrollment is small, the median cost 
being only 80 cents per pupil per week. 

• \ ♦ 

T ahi.k t. Cost pa- wetk per pupil in J6 citirs. 

Detroit, Midi., * \ 1M 

II hinc lander, Wls ” " V iKS? 1 

rteTe i^u^oSo. : in;:: . ;?} 

:jS 

ft! 

8SS2^~:::: :» 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Ishpoming, Mich I"” 5 

New Philadelphia, Ohio g 


Ann Arbor, Mich. {as 

% 

Cincinnati, Ohio ****.* ET 

Albert l.ea, Minn ** 

Newark, N.J./ ***** *J? 

Jackson, Mich ,11.11 m 


.80 


Median 

. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Although only 109 cities report summer high schools, 211 report 
summer elementary schools. In 68 cities tho schools are for all 
W-ades from the first to. the eighth, inclusive. In the other cities 
the summer session is usually for children in the intermediate or 
grammar grades, or both. In 95 cities summer schools are maintained 
for any childred within tho grades admitted to these schools durinc 
t e regular form. In the other cities the summer school is usually 
for those pupils who have failed; in some, for both those who have 
failed and for those who. are exceptionally bright. 

The most frequent length of the summer session for elementary 
grades is 6 weeks. J 

Table 5.~ Number of weeks elementary summer school was in session 

Weeks. ln 19 * ^ies. . . 

4... Number of dtlcg. 

•-*> 12 


6 .. 

6 .. 

7 :. 

8 .. 

10 . 


12 


ta* v • V. A-* ^ 


ii... 


18 

114 

7 

37 

$ 
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As in the case of high-school pupils, an average of from 71 to Sri 
per cent of the pupils' in tho elementary summer school make up 
work and win promotion.. 

Tabu: (>.- PupUa in elementary summer aehobls tvho tmide it pjlejh ieneies or gained time. 


Proj nation of pupils. 


9NKO per cent 

Kl-fin percent % * ‘ 

71-n) ptaumU 

M-;opor><vnt * ‘ 

:>!-<» |>cr ant 

41-50 |>{*rcinl 

percent 

percent... 

11-30 ner cent... If I 

1-ess ilxan li ptf cent 


.Cities in which the Indi- 
cated proper lion of pupils — 


Maile up 
deficiencies 
ami won a 
promotion 
( 153 rit ies 
represented). 


Had not 
foiled, but 
gained a hMf 
year. (69 
cities 

represented). 


12 

9 


5 

7 

25 


In the elementary schools the proportion of pupils who had not 
failed hut who gained a half year by attendance at summer school 
averages from 21 to 30. Here, as in tho high school, it is evident 
that it, is difficult to gain an extra promotion of a half year. 

In a majority of the cities reporting, the summer elementary 
schools aro* maintained at public expense. When a tuition fee is 
charged it usually amounts to about $5 for a term of six weeks. 

The median cost per pupil based on enrollment is only 47 cents 
per week. The s7uaU,.cost in many cities knowing to tho fact that 
teachers in these citieS^ro paid less in summer than in winter and 
that many children take only one or two subjects,' thus allowing more 
enrollments to a teacher. 


Tabi.e 7 .—Cost per wetk per pupil in 90 citi s. 


Albany, Oa Si. 17 

Danville, Va..., 1. tl 

SouUibridftc, Mass ! Ml 

Butte t ;... .99 

Mew Bedford, Mass QH 

Evflcth, Minn. . ... .97 

Pittsburgh, Pu...i . t*7 

Great Kails, Mont... ; *5 

Kant Oiange, Nj J, .84 

Corry, Pa . / .83 

Missoula, Mont 83 

Burlington, Iowa 80 

Cicero, 111 M) 

Gardner, Me J8 

Aril.../ -.76 

■Monroe, Mich .76 

Cbeyetino, Wyo.'. ;75' 

< Minn.*. 72 

Btsbee; Arte....,...-..-. ; ;.. .08 

Madison. Wis..... .07 

Northbrwgo, Mass 06 

Mount Clemens, Mich — , 04 

Albert Lea. Mlnm:.... 03 

Webster, Mass : C3 

Ann -Arbor, Mkh 02 




Cleveland, Ohio ’. $0.02 

Hutchinson, Kans 02 

Uendon,Conn 02 

Grand-Rapids, Mich.. 00 

Marquette, Mich ;00 

Kona du Lae. Wis .'7 59 

Newark, N. J '.9 

Omaha, Ncbr Ml 

Rhinelander, W is •....: 55 

Salem, Ohio $3 

Westerly, R. I , .57 

Syracuse, N/Y..;... ; 52 

Brockton; Mass .51 

Detroit, Mich.. 51 

Charles City, Iowa *. 50 

Pontiac, Ilf.. : so 

Wakefield , Mass ........ .50 

Niagara Falls, N. Y -1. ...... .48 

Athol, Mass. .47 

Easton, Pa. . : •*. . .47 

FortSmith, Ark ■ .47 

Davenport, Iowa ...*.. ,46 

Iowa City, Iowa 46 

CrawfordsvUle. Ind.. 4$ 

Coldwater, Mich 1 .44 


. k : 
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tycnopolh, Pa 

Kichmond, Ind * 04 A Nc^r’i ork City, N. Y... 

Galina. Kans... *. 


‘ luirlpt to. Si. * ^ 

1‘onora, Pa !i”.* 

Fort IVxlco, Inu a 

owo^o. Mich ;; 

I'lipM, Ohio 

i o|H*ka, Kails *..’** 

•locklaml. Masis 

Kioominnion. ] n d • 


Saginaw, \Vest Side, Mich * « 

Jackson, Mich ~ 

I Jay ton, Ohio J? 

Norwood. Ohio ; V J} 

rnmhridj'*. Mass ! ^ 

I’ubuque, lowa • 

Amsterdam, N. V... £ 

— m s 

.ohk> * 

Kans . 

I>a 

1 -com ins ter . M *r ss : . .* JJ : JocKwtcr Minn.** !.*.*.*" JJ 

Ihiitalo, N. Y ?* * Lewiston. Me V* * * * £ 

urrow.wh:;;;:;*” £ w a rr*n p a .. A — g 

Newton, Mass New Philadelphia, ohfo.. 7 Z 

. Now Britain, Conn.... 

<- •" 18 


mn w |A : ,, v * uai ‘ l > * 

Kichmond, Va — .-.JJ Jreeport, 111,. 

Wfikhisbunr, Pa... « , l*»kowo°d, OI 

ttoMon, Mass • 'll | Atehison, Kai 

Fast C'fticnjfo. Ind. . ..’ J* ■ Patayette, La 

1 . .f‘i i Knenncln* U i, 


n cities where a tuition fee is charged the summer school is usually 
the supervision of the school authorities. If it were otherwise 
annoyances and even serious difficulties might arise. For illus- 
tration, in a certain city where no summer schools are maintained at 

IS IhTr 1 7 ^ bl, . i " <Kl !»"■“-»» <« «. the S cM 

1 co »duct a summer school for jAipils who failed and for 

Those t^ fi ' 10 C ° llJ, . l>0 ! in<lure<I ta at,end and Pay the tuition fee. 

Sl'll i .r P [° n V^ ,,n,:on ' s that ’ if dvey would send tl.eir 
Idrcn to the school the children would make up the deficiencies 

ti m g °Th^r \ C,r r° S °( ,hat iRc y ' vould gain on extra promo- 

fiiLf n ’i 0 C °T e ’ COUld n0t bo fulfdJed > “mi complaints 
flowed Wisdom demands that all summer schools be supported 

• v the schoal board » or at least-he under its direction. P 


;rU ;i 0rJy i< 0n0 I < ' y0ept,0n ’ ^'Pcintcndents report that the health 

'w t:r tCn mg SU T’ n0r f hools is not injured but U improved 
n.th few hours for study ami much time for recreation this reply 


r scho!r sr L Thcre is ics3 h ° m 

a school building in summer with its natural ventilation than in 
w inter when the school buildings are he.ated by artificial means: 

Not many of the annual reports of city superintendents devote 
much space to summer schools, but a few Contain detailed and 
nlnahle information on the subject. Extfacts from several of these 
J eports are given herewith. . . e 


below the-eixth grade. ' 0 C,8SSCS i* 01 * organized 

“ill mT*: f 

many thousands of children who do not go away from the rltWn th . ° Dot f. 0ubt 

is- '-fax VM" 
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in those special classes or in some schools conducted all the year round , probably for 
four terms of 12 weeks each. 

| Special emphasis' was placed upon arithmetic antPEnglish grammaf*, as it was found 

* that most-pupils were deficient in these subjects. Periods of 45 minutes per day were - 

I assigned to ea£h of these, or a total of 225 minutes per week. The others uhdi visions 

! of Knglish subjects were as follows: Composition. 90 minutes per week; dictation, 90 
, miuutes; spelling. 40 minutes. Geography and history were combined with 45 minutes 

per day, or 225 minutes per week. 

Certificates were granted to hold overs who had attended 27 dayB (90 per cent of the 
total number of lessons! provided the pupils received an average of 60 per cent and not 
below 50 per cent in any subject. The average bright pupils who were trying toskip 
a grade were required to obtain a general average of at least 70 per cent. 

Promotion certificates were granted to 4,652 children, the average cost of instruction 
being $3 per pupil. The cost of instruction per child during the regular school term is 
over $20. Assuming that an equal percentage (73 per cent > of the promoted pupils 
Shall maintain themselves as last year . % t he work of the summer school really represents 
^ a money saving of $07 ,920 to the city. There is also a saving from the habits of applica- 

tion, thorough nesB, and energy which the children acquire. 

/ Among the recommendations are the fol^^ing: 

Industrial subjects should be included in the work of the vacation schools. 

Plans should be made to take care o?“lcft overs'* in grades 4A, 4B, 5A, 511. Owing 
to a lack of funds these pupils were refused admission. 

A larger number of vacation schools should* be opened, so that the children will not 
be compelled to ride to school. „ v 

Arrangements should be made next year to continue during the summer the classes 
for defectives, cripples, tuberculosis, and all special classes. 

Kindergarten classes should also be established ;is part of the vacation schools. 

AVtrorif AT. /. (report, 1914-15). l — The growth of the summer school for the past 
two years, as shown by the enrollment figures, has been romarkable. The usual a«n ual 
\ increase had been in the neighborhood of 1,000 for a number of years. I*a«t year 

the increase was over 5.000. This year the increase is about 4,000. -in spite of the 
fact that two more schools wore organized on the all-year plan, and not including the 
4,758 pupils enrolled for the summer t»srm in the four all-year schools. 

The increase iq average attendance of 1914 over 1913 was 42 per cent, and- of 1915 
ovdr 1914, 17 per cent. The percentage of attendance has been Steadily increasing for . 

• the* past 10 years, reaching 90.8 in 1 9 1 4, a higher percentage than that of the day schools 
for the year 1913-11. Thp percentage of attendance for 19J5 was 91.5. This is a plain 
indication of the increasing value placed on the summer schools by the parents of the 
city. Parents not only feel that the children are taught useful things, but that they 

• are being looked after by trained people, that they are being kept out of physical, and 
moral danger, and that they are in every way healthier and happier than when allowed 
to run the streets. The windows of all rooms are wide open, and the air in the school- 
rooms is purer than at any otfler time in the year. It is a time of the year when there is 
little contagious disease; the nurses and school doctors aro on duty regularly, and the 
health of the children is carefully- looked after. The session is held in the coolest 
part of the day and. on cVcn the few hot days the classrooms are cooler than the streets, 

, and far cooler thaq^.the homes in the crowded sections of the city. Even in tho less t 
crowded sections of, the city summer schoott have bqen demanded and appreciated. 

-The large increases in attendance are partly accounted for by the promotion classes, 

*' whicVare more popular than In them 10,598 pupils were enrolled — nearly one- 


> The summer term la Newark is not a part of the all-year school. The summer term Is 6 weeks, while 
the summer tend lor the aU-yAp schools Is 12 weeks. The report quoted refers to the summer term of $ 

ar**W« . 
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halt of tho entire enrollment of the summer school. The great majority of these „„„iu 

.h~ «. -..ija 

**■ "™ 

The work of the Bummer high schools has been ©specially successful In 1914 nnlv 
students of the first two years -were enrolled Tn t * i . ^ 

)«■“ *» »uhi •>» **Li »»""« !‘Z'£zr£m [171 

ssr jnsiu? is Jt pi r h “ w » - -*» <” 
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e ther. T^eearnestneaa of tho summer high school work is shown by the excellent 
attepdance, n=^y classes not losing a singly student during the tel 
Louyllc, Ay. (Report, 19l5-lG).-The enrollment in The summer high school on 
ho first day was 510. Dur.ng the first week this enrollment was increased to 559 of 
which number 218 were boys and 3-U were girls. * • . ThTavT^^f ’n‘ 
rneut at the end of the first two weeks was 13.2 * • . ^ enro11 ' 
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Table 8. — A 


comparative table of the past thm years. 


Total enrollment 

Boys * 

Oirlo * 


<Hris 

Percent hovs * 

>r cent girls 

-nrol Imcnt at end * * a 


Per 
1 
V 

Percent drop, 

Number of classes * 

81*9 of classes .....II I f.. I 

N umber receiving credit! . * 

One erfedh granted * 

Two credits granted * T 

Pay roll ...... ,....111111 

Cost per capita, based on total enrollment 

qn final enrollment.. ...TI.TIIT** 

t ost per capita for those receiving ere<Ut ' *“ 




fw Cred ^ of those completing 

Per cent of total enrollment receiving credit 


term’s work. 


1 In 1911 . 

In 1915 . 

329 

452 | 

142 

199 

187 

253 ! 

43 

44 

V 57 

50 

248 

378 

. 2 ( 5. 4 

16.4 

38 

61 

14 

13 

208 

316 

137 

200 

71 

111 ! 

$ 1 , 027.50 

$ 2 , 400.00 

$ 4.95 

$ 5.31 

$ 0.96 

$ 8.35 

$ 7.82 

$ 7.59 

$ 5.83 

$ 5.55 

279 

432 

85 

81 

03 

69 


At . 


M9 
218 
341 
39 
#1 
470 
. 14.3 
70 
IS. 2 
S 71 
247 
121 

$ 2 , 732. 50 
$ 4.02 
$5.74 
$ 7.42 
$ 3.56 
495 

m 

66 


suEtTonS ST r th f 210 regiBtered T 006 “ nd 349 stored for two 

new subjects Of ith * ° ' a f*. r< * Ifltm,lon t *Wo were 556 repeated subjects and 352 
ST 1 ° f th06e melVlng ^ credi * following table will show X 
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Tmc r 9. — Repeated-*' 
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9 

» 

r.uys. • 

Oiris. 

T, : a * To, 'd 

* * rrotliis. 

On* nM 5ubl»'ct {’TT. r. « 

Ill 

1 tW 1 fvl 

On* ln*w 

Two oM Mil>i<vU 

Two new Mif>jtv:.s 

One new an<t one < M 

ill 

::;i i',V 

17 ! 
15 : 

14 

61’ 1 14*4 

JS ( 76 

•j j 4vj 


I 

- f 


Total 

...J ' uj 


. 371 *v| -4'jj 
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Student? below the grade of Englidi V were perm it ted 'to take ^new’’ subjects only 
on recommendation of the prim ipal nf the school from which they came. A grade of 
80 was required of students taking a new subject, and a gpulo of 70 was required of 
thosi' taking a repeated subject. There were 3 1 3 credits granted [or repeated subjects 
and IS2 credits wore granted for new subjects. 

Tbe above table gives the comparative cost of the summer high school for the past » 
three years.. This year there were 1*1 teachers associated with Xhc principal. The 
pay roll for 1916 was $2,752.7*0. This makes a per capita cost, based on the number * 
entering, of $4.92; while tlie*per capita cost based on the number completing the work 
is $5.74. 

The cost per ^capita at the girls’ high school, which is far lower than that of the boys’ 
high school, is $60 per year. On a basis of eight credits a year, the cost per endit is 
$7.50, regardless of whether they pass or fail. The gist per credit, basts 1 on class 
registrations, in the summer high school for 1916 ia $3.03, while the actual cost of 
each passing credit is $5.56. 

From tliis report, therefore, it can be easily seen that the summer high school ad- 
mirably fulfills its functions both educationally and financially. / 

Kim*as City , Mo. (Report, £915-16).— 1 The Kansas City school district has niain- 
tainod summer schools fora number of years. These schools were organized in response 
to a demand for an opportunity to make up part of a term V- \’ork by students who did 
. | not complete the grade they were in during the preceding regular session. During 
the summer of 1916 four vacation schools were maintained in Kansas City. These 
schools began June 12, immediately after the close of the regular school session and 
cont inued six weeks, dosing July 21. 

The pupils were drawn from practically all partis of the city. The average enroll- 
ment from each room having a fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh grade was approximately 
two pupils, or 5 per cent of the enrollment at the close of (he regular session. 

There are numerous causes which sometimes operate to prevent a pu|/il from doing 
the year’s work in a satisfactory manner. Quite frequently students failing to com- 
plete a grade have failed iu only one or two subjects. By a little concentrated effort 
on these subjects for a summer period of six weeks, many pupils are enabled to return 
to school in September and take their position with the promoted classes of the regu- 
lar schools. 

While most pupils attended the summer schools either to review and strengthen 
their past work or to cover new ground, for the purpose of promotion., a considerable 
number attended because of a desire to be in sc hool and to keep on advancing. Out 
of a total enrollment of 794, about 200, or 25 per cent, belong to this class. 

Los Aiigcto, Cut. (Report, 1913-14).— The leisure time of the city boy and girl is 
hardly second in importance to the time he Is employed. 

There are 365 days in the year and 21 hours in the day.® The schools demand but 
180 days of 5 hours each of the child's time. The problem is one of the most im- 
portant society has to meet ; the solution is simple. School time must be extended 
to cover the leisuretime of the American boy and gir|. Not compelling attendance but 
. offering opportunity. ' '» . 
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, V&C * ti 1 on T' h °° l8 were «*■"»*«> ">e «<mmer of 191 1 . Their usefulne* i„ 

out'lhe Htv ElZi' and k ‘"‘V** t r “ '* opera,e<1 ««*«wwl well through 
d “J. * he,r attendance he made in time to abroach that of the regular 

dav ™^ UCted for a ,en “ of «* w «*« during the summer. One-half 

triL tnL 8 . 3 ° ‘ *’ ,8 , pv ®“ to " hool work. The afternoons are either taken in 

nu^l orhlsn 1 " X t ° r “ P r °i xiration of for the following dav.oJns tho 

T . u ? T m ° y C J h °° ee - A pUpil is allowwi to carry one-half ihe re^J 
tiT ' 18 rr <ed . <0 finiah ° ue term ' a Work in 'ho subjects he under.fkj 

ij men logo of failures in vacation work is less than that of regular work All 
uork ot sixth grade and through tho high school has l.eon given . ' ' 

hopo^entage of pupils taking work for advanced credits was considerably higher 
than those taking work for hack credits. It has keen the generel consensus of mS 
um of both teachers and pupils thaf the summer school is a more rational arid a more' 
interesting school than the regular school. . 

FINANCIAL SAVING THROUGH SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Onooftho question* asked superintendents in tho questionnaire 
submitted to them m regard to sumuior schools was: “What eco- 
nomic and, other advantages come from tho maintenance of a summer ' 
si hool in your city t ' Practically all of the replies indicate that 
cub s, dun, ^ save the city money from the fact that-inany children 
mo not compelled to repeat „ half year s work. It costs less for six 

2I> Tl ’° ““ de * superintendent. 

ii SUMMER SCHOOL*. 

Alabama: Birmingham.— Reduces retardation. 

Selma.— Reduces retardation. 

Arkansas: Hot Springs.-Saves time and expense of repeaters. 5 
< a imrniay romona.-Pupils advance a quarter o.f a grade at about half the cost of 
. each Quarter grade m regular school, ™ 01 

Pan llernardino. — Reduces retardation. 

’Connecticut; Winsted.-Xo gain in nnjiiev; retarded are given an opportunity 

■ r suns. s "“» *■“ * — ««- 

“ le " p r ; we “ - »■?- 

Home — Reduces retardation. “ > 

Idaho; Lewiston. —Saves .time and expense of repeaters. * % 

J lljnois: Decatur.-Saves time and expense of repeaters. 

hast St fcouis.-Both slow and normal pupils becomn stronger, 
rreeport.— Saves time and expense of repeaters. 

yZS TSSSiSSiiSSii ^ ~ •" — » — 

T r - •* *»« • 

^Z; ^r iD T- M pupi|a make ”P work ; “ate a grade. 

East Chicago. Saves time for children; do not see thatwe save money 
17778° — 18- 3 v 
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Iowa: Cedar Falla. — Save* time and money. , 

Charus City. —^Saves time and money. 

Fort LXodge. — 80 children were ad vamped one-half year a< a met of f rSt»— less than 
$10 each; 30 failures wore advanced, thus saving the teachers the burden of 
having that many repeaters. 

Marshalltown. — Advantage is slight lK^ausc of small attendance. 

Mason City. —Saves up-keep ami r-outingejn ies Shortens school time of pupils 
and^they get to work earlier. 

Kansas: Atchison. — Results are so satisfactory that the plan will probably Jtecomc a 
filed jiart of our arhool work. y 

Hutchinson. —City saved $ I ,695 in definite chww standings attained l*y jHjpils, 
FitUburgh. — 79 failures were promoted; saving the time of two tea* hers for a 
term. # ^ 

SaUua. — Saved expense of 61 repeaters. 

Maine: Gardiner — Saves time and expense of repeaters. > 

Lewiston. — Saves time and expense of re|K\Uen*. 

Maryland: Baltimore.— Per capita cost in 1915-16, high schools, $73.67; elementary, 

$■25.68. Number of pupils making up work, high schools, 073, elementary, 722: 
One-half per capita cost of above pupils; High schools, $24,789.95 : elementary, 
$9,270.48; total, $34,060.43. Total actual expenditure for summer schools, 
$8,016.67. 

ILisstn huso its: Everett.— .School departmelit is saved annually about $1,000. 

New Iledfdrd.— Coat of promoting, a pupil through summer school is alum t one- 
tliird (Xjjt of full term. 

Newton. — Safeguards health by giving physical training and supervised play. 

Palmer. — Saving of money and time 

Ito< kland. — Saving in money and time. Saves about $1,100 a year. 

Southbridgo. — Annual cost per pupil, $27.22, summer cost, $.VV>; gain of $21 .67. 
Woburn.— Principal advantage is in saving of time for the individual pupil*. 

Michigan: Kalamazoo.- Pupils have a rhant'e to make up work, 

Marquette. — Keeps boys off the street . 

Monroe. -^Sota many to their ownin'* capacity one or two years sooner. 

Owosao.— $75 will prepare 10 backward children for the next grade, saving alwmt 
$300 in taxes. 

Saginaw, East Side. — S;:* es relators. 

Saginaw, West Si<le. — Saving in expense; 90 per rent of repeaters saved a year. 

Minnesota: Chisholm.-- 78 children approximately have saved repeating work of 
grade for half a year at a cost of $1,989. 

Eveleth. — Time is saved for children; buildings are used when heat and light 
are not require* 1. 

Minneapolis. — Saving in time and tuition; keeps children off the street. *■ 

^t. Paul. — Permits child to finish school sooner; eliminates repeatere. 7 

Rochester.— Enables supervisors and princ ipals to get better a^uainted with 
slow pupils, uMhey did the teaching. We saved the hire of two teachers by 
being able to promote pupils who otherwise would have failed. 

Missouri: St. Joseph.— Saving in time of pupils; overeonaes retardation. | 

St. Louis. — In the high school 727 pupils made up one quarter’s work in one I 
subject, and 714 made up one quarter’s work in two subjects. N Iu the grade 
schools 578 pupils made up one quarter’s work in one subject, 2,615 in two 
subjoda* 5,058 in throe subjects, and 806 in lour subjects. Olliers competed 
to leave school early have udyanred further than they would had the schools 
not been open^ * 
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Montana : Great Falla.- Kee|ts children out of trouble, twees of which 

;Ti!oL H i u, " w ,f,, ‘ ° r * aww ° r 81 w,|; «»W‘» *'<•**& pupil* to 

M ^ “ Ab ° Ul Ul ° PUpiU *"* a,lvam ' pU wth class who would otherwise 
Nebraska; Kairbury.— £a\t* repeating. 

Fremont —EualiluB failing pupil, to finish work in school* sooner. and 
qwnily to begin earning sooner; saving in salaries of teachers 

Oimtl.it.-— <J;i vo children an opportunity lo do work under our best u-srhon. for' 
one-hull a day . 

New ,1 er*ov: Itridgeton.— From 10 to 30 pupil* are aide to p. ou. 

Eiutl Orange.— Makes promotion more general, limits tetanlaijon, mdu.es ner 

New York: Ithaca -Give* pupil* opportunity to make up work and go on with 
ci^w, or pupil may do advance work, 

Solvay. -The cost 'ot teacher* would havo been al-«u f.M, r ,i nK » ** enwl had 
we not had \acaUun achool. * . w 

North .Carolina ('harlotte.—Amount saved. $.1.06;$; al« sates time of pupil*. 

< on cord, — Pupils ttave a year. a 1 

Italeiyh — Children gain time and lea* crowding of lower grades. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks. -The wry quick or very Blow pupil i» aated a yesr> 

( »hio: i'ellcfoulatnc. — Total of $500 tuition collected for term 

< upn ,, i- 1 OO accelerant* Bated one year; 713 p. tj.il* may now go on with 
their class; 11, high-school pupil* made good in ouo or two subject 

i level and. — hottliloa retarded {Hjpilts to go on. 
tonneau t. A few advance who have fallen behind. 

Dayton.-* Saves overage pupils. 

Newark— tSaves failures and repeater*. 

Xew Philadelphia. — Saves repeaters. 

Pi<pt& — Saves pupils half year of time. 

Springfield.— Keep* children longer in school and gain* a vear 
Salem -Many make up in six weeks what it would take a vear to do for which 
oi wo have ■'*' to u,k ° — jins, h 

Stcttlieitville.— Able to promote every child who has failed in „„e or two sol,- 
saving m time of child. 

r y?Z A T'T} y<*r is frequently saved* thus reducing the tost of educating 
a tlnld. t luldreu are kept off the street*, their time being organised a^d 
properly supcrvi*od. h *’ 1 anu 

Oklahoma: Ardmore.-Economy of time in educating the child 

l,ntd -Getting failing pupil* along in *chool and keeping then, off the streets 
The economical Value <*an not otherwise bo measured. 

♦Sliawnee. Help* those who fail to c^j on w ith class. 

Tulsa.— Saving of one-half year for c hildren. 

(hegnm Medford. Saves one-half year in * bool Ihe of <>I,ild 
i ennsvh^nu: Altoona.-Pupils are enabled to keep up with their clUes 
^neuter. — Many children nave one-half a year. 

, B&sUm— Reduces retardation,. * i 

Now Castle.— 108 pupils, or 78 per cent of those » summer tteltool last year made 
the next grade this year; <3,600 saved. Y ’ 

Pl in n" 1 '' 1 !. aaV0 - 1"' 1 wn,e8, * r s »««‘e Dy making up unfinished work 

in their grades; financial saving as well, 

Wilkinabuig. — Pupi Is save half a year. 
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South Carolina* Columbia — Financial wiving to thc^'hoel Ward and to ihe com* 
munily. 

South lUkota: Aberdeen. — retardation. 

Texan: Sherman.— Saves children front one- half to one war inVhool. 

I'lah: bpn — IIW children made one-half a ywr; the tinam ial *a\ iug it* about f 1.901. 
Thi* blighting effect of retention on tho min*!* of iho children would have been 
much greater than- tho financial b*** had tho work mu 1nvn given. 

Provo.— Kodinmy of time in educating tho child. ^ 

Virginia • banville. — Savej expense f«*r *-hoo1* an*! time of pupil*. 

Washington: Olympia — Anno children gain half a year; others won* saved from re- 
peating half a year. ^ 

Wwt Virginia: Illuoticld. — Enable* certain children to keep up with' grade.. 
Wiwotndn. Ashland.— Permit* some pupil* to make -up work and others to go on. 

Fond dii 1-ar —Saving of time to pupil*. 

* Konmha.— The wiving of hw* which the long summer vacation rau*ce. It taken 
alt of September to gel the children hack where they wore in June, in ability 
to think and to do. Some have suffered a moral damage from which they cun 
never recover. 

l.a Cma**. — Client fming-Jo ciiv ami to parent*. Item* of light and heat arc 
eliminated; building* am used; hence idle capital avoided. 

Madi*»n.— Tho number of relators i* tnaterially reduced. 

* Manitowoc.-— A stinnibi* t»» backward amt *1iiit1c* pupil*. 

Hbinelamler.— Save* t^u-t of extra years’ schooling. Many pupil* enabled* to go 
*»n willy cloa*. 

Waukesha. — Prevented rexer-d failure*. 

Wa*(«au. — Auno pupils art* abb* to cotmdeie high^hool tour-e in rhortvr. time. 
Some failing in one or two branches make up the work. 

West Alii**.— l.esseu* 'the number of ■failures. 'Keep* < biblren off the nirwt. 

' Increase* interest of bright children in * boot wofrk. ■* 

Wyoming* Cheyenne.— About 70 pupil* were pnunotiNl who would, have been obliged 
to d«» work «»\er, with increa*«H| monetary outlay; in other word*, would be 
oliligtsl to maintain two additional rooms for lower grade failing pupil*. There 
in enough room for them a* promoted. 

Al.I.-YKAR SCHOOLS. 

At Eyelet h. Minn., the nll-venr srlionl hip* grown out of a sum- 
mer school that has been sueressfully mndueted for the past six or 
seven years. Tho superintendent reports t lint a year ago, when 
speriid efforts were nnulo to incre.aso tho enrollment of tho stumper 
school to over 600 pupils, it was decided to go ourr definitely io an 
till-year organization* Contracts with tenehers were modified, re- 
ducing tho regular school year from 10 months to 9 months, tho fol- 
lowing paragraph being inserted in the contract: 

It is understood that tho school year shall consist of four term*— spring, summer, 
fall', and winter. Each term shall consist .of. throe school months of four weeks each, 
one-third of the work of the year (of nine months) may be done in any one term. Chil- 
dren are required to attend at least three terms of the calendar year. 

A summer session of six weeks is, judging from oil reports, an 
efficient auxiliary to tho regular session, enabling many children U> 
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ml vance without loss of time and others to pun time; but if the ses- 
sion of tho summer school could be extended to 12 weeks and 

™ «d2«I Parl 0t th ° regU ^“ r 8oho01 Beesio, ». hotter results would 

In the aH-yoajr wheel the aim is for the pupil lo^ajn time to do 8 
ycors work ,,, 0 rears, while the aim of the summer term is -chiefly 
for the pi, pi, to get through the 8 years on time. To illustrate, the 
« i ' n n<e k* l ween the nll-vear school ami the summer session of 8 
or S weeks, a report on the summer schools of Newark N J. is 

t *r J -" ' •* <° "pesk. for . 0 ymm'cmiw; thon^Ur 

•* fof « 8 >**"’ emim. la llie r*. of U* 

M : . I'upilx may. ,f ,hey »«rk. slacken Ihrir •perf.i any ,in» t.y being dMlJZl 

I *’ r * 1 °. r IU ‘ 8 **?•' c ' ,ur "'- *MI«out ciuUnw-went of Ly kfuJ la !h, 
oyalar S year* coune pa|nls ran -laden their pnym* .in,il„|y |,y Lppine 
yra.le; l,,„ to make holer pa**. i, can Is, June only l,y •‘-klppii* a mX Tbs 
entnmer school c,« Me* some pupikMo do this, but them u likely tube a br«k mTh« 

ITST” “ h “‘ l,r a ' i - *“ ■“ * "-^iSTL *J5 . 

Two all-year sehoola were organized in Newark, N. J., J,me | 

m ort,er - us *\«** hy Supt. A. B. Poland, to save f wo yearn of • 
tl.e tune now regularly required to complete tho elementary school 
<--«,rse; to prove that under proper conditions of discipline and 
mMnu tiou pujuls will Fuffer no physical or mental injury by reason 
of an additional eight weeks of school attendance duringthe monUis 
of July and August ; and to demonstrate that the continuous session 
saves an enormous loss of time and energy. s 

These two all-year schools (the Belmont and the Seventh Avenue^ 
pro ved so successful every way that two other schools worn orean- 

!*' OU f U V sun | , ° j’ 11 "; m ‘ ,10 s, »» n »r 1015, one of these being the 

hoxs m dust rial school. The other schools are located in the eongreted 
enement districts where there is nothing for the children to do JTring 
the summer hut loaf and full into bad habits. Experience shows thaf 
under ordinary conditions all th e habits of industry established during 
the regular school terras broken upand must be formed again atthb 
liegmumg «f then, ext term, which is a slow process and involves* 
waste of tunc. Common sense demands that children be kept profit- 
ably employed during the lohg summer vacation. The problem of 
street loafing in tho tenement districts of Newark has very largely 
been solved by these i all-year schools. Several policemen reporUhat 
they have had very hide trouble with gangs of boys since the estab- 
hshmont of these schools, and that there ai» fewoVactridcnte in 
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Prom the very first the all-yfcar schools have been popular with 
both pupils and parents. The best evidence of this is the following 
attenflaneotablc: ^ 

Table 10. — Comparison of attendance at regular and summer terms. 


Year. * ■ ' ( 

1 

| Aware | 
[etirnUtncfit, 
rep liar, 
term. 1 

! -i 

1 Peroent 
; of attend- 
ance, regu- 
1 lurtenn. 

Average 

enrollment, 

summer 

term. 

Per cent 
of attend* 
ance, sum- 
mer term. 

Percent 
of regular 
term pu- 
pils attend- 
ing sum- 
mer term. 

1912 (2 schools) 



8.722 I 

89.0 

2.614 

91.7 

70.2 

3.62ft 
3,.‘>87 ; 

I 90. 1 

90.4 

2.374 

2,772 

4.470 

92. ft 
94.2 
92.4 

70.8 

77.2 

84.1 

lflS^sdtoob) . 4 ^ 

6. SOB ■ 

91. 5 


This is a remarkable showing for attendance during the summer, 

, especially when the fact is considered that attendance is voluntary 
and not compulsory as during the regular term. In the months of 
July afad August the attendance officers visit the homes to discover 
cause of absence and to urge upon parents the necessity of keeping 
the children in regular attendance, but no compulsion is used. 

WHAT THE CHILDREN SAY. 

The children who have attended school continuously for the 
past year or two speak in eloquent terms of the value of the all-year 
. schools. The representative of the Bureau of Education asked the 
pupilsjp the seventh and eighth grades to write compositions, telling 
why they attend school during the summer. Nearly all the pupils 
stated that the schoolroom is much cooler than the streets and 
their rooms at home; that they Have nothing to do but collect in 
gangs in the streets, and th&t they wiU'g&in a grade or two by the 
~ time they are old enough for their work certificates. 

The following extracts, taken verbatim from the compositions, 
are typical: . 

1. “It (the summer term) keeps you from hanging around the 
streetd' J and saves you from trouble.” 

■J2. “ I am kept from bad company.” 

3. “If I hadn’t come to school in the summer. I would be in 5C, and - 

I am in 7A.” : 

4. “One day I heard my mother say to a friend of ours, when she 

said that children ought not to go to school during the summer, 
‘Why not I .At/ home they sit around, asking me every now and 
then wh*at they should do. In school they would have plenty of 
work to do’.” .* 
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5. “In my home it is not very comfortable during the summer as 
the sun shines m, making it very warm, and in the streets it m warmer 

so I go to school rather than get heated up.” ’ 

6. “When the all-year school started I decided to try out the clan 
by going to school in the summer. After being in school for about 
two week? I found it more comfortable in school than out of doors 

at - 11 eum "“ 1 altended 10 

WHAT THE PARENTS SAY. 

for M two or^hH^ 086 ha7e attended school continuously 

for 4wo or three years were interviewed to get their reasons for 

sending their children to school in July and August Without 

exception all of them expressed themselves heartil/fn favor of the 

W an - f Th ^, emph “, 12ed the P° int ^at the children world 
a grade or two higher when jt became necessary for them to leave 

6C S’ f T any Ere reqUJred , to do when Ae J are old enough to work 
The following are some of the replies made by parent 

_ . A shame to let children run our streets during the summer 

Sv P r mT fc r d OUr chUdren awa y- homes am notThat 
they Bhould bo They are not comfortable like the schoolhoiLe.” ^ 

la k ? *k™ D ’ lf I eft t0 11111 the streets, would be fighting anrf 
leammg bad things. Some parents take up the quarraL oMheir 
hddrei^ and then there is a general* row among the parents in the 
™ e ?V 3 1<5SS °_ f th ? our children attend school.” 

T / ^ ,1° a TS W C,ty where there was no school in the summer 
and I found the children got into more trouble than they doTSis 

4 °“rr ik ’ Where the chUdren in school all day 

there wei l no ^“mer schools we would not know where 
our children are They would leave home early in the moJngald 
run aU over the cty. Now we know that they me safe in Zsch^l 
house and in no danger of being run over b'y automob^ V US 


^2 


PROGRESS. 


tl “ e have the all-year schools actually saved the 
children? Though no exact statistics have been compiled to show 
how much time each pupil has gained, an investigation of the proerZ 
“ ad ® * 271 WPb in the sixth, seventh, and eighth gradee showtd 
S tl fk- 7 m r de n ° gam> 67 » gahi of one-third of a year, 59 a gain 
t^t 0t “ 7ear i 67 a of one year, and- 53 a gkn of C ne 
md m&tMrd years. Some of those .who have gained less than one 
and one-flnrd years have not attended the M-yaar schook lo™ 
enough to gain this amount. For example, some It those who 
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That the all-year schools are taking more pupils through school 
would seem evident from the following table, which shows the number 
enrolled in each grade for each 100 enrolled in the first grade in the 
regular schools and in the all-year schools: 

Enrollment , September , 1915. 

I Crudes. 


•~.x 

2 

3 

j 

bj 

i 

! s 

■ 1 

6 ! 

Enrollment In tho regular schools, excluding all* 

•year schools 

Enrollment ii^the all-year schools 

100 

100 

84 

92 

1“ 
I 89 
95 

89 

102 

84 

85 

06 


A study q/ age and grado mado in the two all-year schools and in 
four other schools similarly situated in congested foreign districts 
shows that the percentage of overage children is less and of under- 
age children is greater in the all-year schools than in the regular 
schools. ° * 

This rapid progress through the grades has apparently not affected 
the scholarship of the pupils, though no use has been made of stand- 
ard tests to compare tho standing of all-year pupils withUhat of those 
attending school for 10 months. Other tests, such as the State 
examination for eighth-grade pupils, show that pupils in tho all-year 4 
schools make as good grades as those in the other schools, especially, 
when the fact is considered that at the time these examinations are 
given to the eighth-grade class in the regular schools the eighth-grade 
class in the all-year school has not completed all the eighth-grade 
work, the eighth-grade examinations being given in February and in 
June, while the eighth grade in the all-year school taking the February 
examination has had only two-thirds of the work, and the class tak- 
ing -the examination in June only one-third of it. - 
Another proof that the rapid advancement of the all-year pupils 
does not cause them to lose any. power in attacking new subjects is 
shown by the fact that (hose whodmvo entered high school have kept 
up to grade/ ‘ 

• Six classes from one of the all-year schools whoso progress in high 
school has been traced show the following: 

V 

Table IX. — Progress of all-year-echool pupils. 


... .Months. . * 


Per cent of 
pupils up 
tograde. 

Per cent of 
these above 
«radJ| 

August', 1912. ; 

January, 1913. 

/ August; 1913 ; 


• fa 5 
8018 
90 
83 
80 

27 

19 

• 11.5 
70 

- Ducember, 1913 ...* 

latiHAti. 1G1 J 


l, August. 1914..:.. ‘ ■ 
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m fl T he / tU / d ' 5 i “ th<> 0t , he f aH ' year 8011001 was conducted on individuals' 
“ ° f ^ OV ? that betWeen 8 « 85 per cent are' up 

to grade m the high-school course, while the last promotion report 
of the h.gh schooHhat most of these pupils attend shows that only 
. 7.5 per cent of all the pupils enrolls are being regularly promoted. 
An important fact is that many of the all-year pupils if they h«wi 
. not gained time m the grades would not have entered high school 
Many more pupds wilLnow complete the elementary course at 12 
years of age, enter high school, and attend for at least two years. 
The generally accepted opinion is that secondary school work can 
best be begun at 12 years of age, but how can the eight-year course 
be completed by the time a child is 12 years of age? The all-year 
school solves this problem. ^ 

One criticism that has been directed against (he Newark all-year 
school is that the pupils in these schools must do 10 months’ work in 
^months m order to gain 3 months a year and thus complete' 

I^iT g i ade !n n * 6 year f‘ 7116 reg H lar ^ months ’ course has been 
modified so that a pupil may complete it in 9 months. All unessen- 

t.als have been eliminated. One point overlooked by those who 
criticise the all-year plan for attempting. to do 10 months’ work in 
9 months is that less reviewing is needed in ’the all-year schools. 
i early every teacher questioned on this point says that in September 
less 1 review is necessary for the children who have had only 2 weeks’ 
vacation than for those who have had 2 months’ vacation Every 
school superintendent knows that month is usually taken at the' 
beginning of the fall term to review pupils in the work of the pre- 
ceding grade. This brief review evidently would not be nec'essaiy 
for pupils who attend continuously. * 

health. 

The health of the children? Will it not be ruined by. working 48 
weeks a year? If it can be shown that the child’s health is not im. 
paired by continuous application to school work’, the last objection 
is removed to the all-year plan. J 

milto IT ed l iCal i " SpeCt . 0r9 °i N ® wark re P° rt though no tests’that 
might be classed as scientific have been made, the health of the Chil- . 

stX! l°d att f ed 8ch001 « 111 ^ar has not been impaired in the 
slightest degree. A glance at the housing conditions in the tenement 

hlalrtf** ti 8 o U u ld L be en ° Ugh t0 convince cr »t>cs that the 

health of the child would be better conserved in the schoolroom than 

sn th© crowded tenement rooms and hot streets. 

The regular school medical' and nurse service continues in the 

rtf f h fM he hea1 ^ f 1 tbe cb “® rea ia school is better cared 
dL h °/ h ° 8e n ® fc b schco1 - Go °d health habits acquired 

during the regular term are not broken up by a lopg summer vacation 


' $■ 
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when the children not in sdiool are beyond the influence of the school 
physician and the school nurse. The physicinn and nurse both report 
that the children who have been out of school during July and August 
coins back in September in poorer physical condition than those who 
have attended these two months and that even the children who have 
been away to a summer resort are in no better physical condition 
than those who have been in school, since their recreation is likely to 
have boen of a dissipating nature. One school physician stated that 
if the children* could go into the country and live a normal life with 
plenty of exercise he would favor this to keeping them in school, but 
since conditions are such that none of the children who are in the 
tenement districts can go to the country, the best place for them for 
four or five, hours a day is in the schoolroom, on the school play- 
grounds, and in the school shops and gymnasiums. 

As would be expected, there is less sickness among the school chil- 
dren in the summer than in the. win ter. ^During the three summers, 
1912, 1913, and 1914, there were only five cases of sickness that the 
school authorities attributed directly to school work. 

In this case it should be said that opinion is somewhat divided as 
to the effect of continuous mental work on the mental health of the 
child. Dr. Chas. L. Dana, professolr of nervous diseases, Cornell 
University, in a report on the effect of school W'ork upon children, 
says in substance that the mental fatigue of children has been greatly 
exaggerated, th*t what passes for mental fatijgue is for the most part 
due to such causes as poor ventilation, poor bodily nourishment, etc., 
and that American children can stand more school work in the course 
of a year without injury to the health. 

THE TEACHERS. 

- With only one or two exceptions the teachers who have been teach- 
ing continuously for three of four years say that their health has not 
been impaired in .‘the least, that they go back to work in September, 
after & two weeks’ vacation as eager for work as they, did when they • 
had a longer vacation. Several teachers said thfit they preferred to * 
teach the additional two months not only for the extra salary, but 
because they became tired of the long vacation when they had no 
special work to<do. Statistics compiled by the school authorities 
show that the average number of days lost by illpess has been actually 
less ^during the year for the all-year teachers than for those taking 
the long vacation. One proof that the all-year schools are meeting 
with favor among the teachers is that many ask to remain to teach 
during the summer. A statistical study reveals the fact that most of # 
those who have taught during the summer tdrm ask for positions the 
next summer. . To illustrate: Id 1915, 38 teachers werb employed in 
the summer term at the Belmont school. Of these, 34, or 89 per 
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c«nt, were regular teachers in the Belmont school. Of the 24 Belmont 
teachers who taught in 1914„ 18 returned in 1915. Of the 6 who did 
not return 2 were married, 1 went to college, 1 had a summer school 
position, and 2 took a vacation. , 

To maintaig the all-year schools an appropriation is needed to 
pay salaries of teachers and others for the extra two months. The 
teachers who continue in the schools through July and August am 
|*aid their regular mouildy salary. A teacher having a salary of $100 
a month would in the regular school have a yearly salary of $1,000 
vliile in the all-year school she would have a salary of $1,200. ’ 

EXPENSE. 

It would seem that the all-year schools would be an additional 
expense, but the discovery has been made that instead of an expense 
' ft re proving an economy. The supervisor of the summer sessions ‘ 
of the all-year schools says: 

Let ub suppose that the?® are two schools each accommodating 3,000 children, one 
organised on the regular and one on the all-year plan. Let ub s H pposo that all of these 
children will enter and complete high school. The elementary education of the 3.000 
" e^ -year 320-week course wil 1 cost on a basis of 90 cents a week per pupil 

($36 per annum) the immense sum of $861,000. The education of tire 3,000 hithe all- 
yar, six-year 288-weeb course, will cost on the same basis $777,600, a savin&of $86 400 
compared to the regular-school. An all-year high school would save, in educating 
these same pupils the sum of $120,000 more. A study made last March of the eduJ 
tehud progress made by tire pupils of the two all-year schools 'which were firet estat' 
hsbod shows that 283 pupils had been graduated who, under the regular olan, would 
have sti 1 been in school. Reckoning 40 pupils to the class there would have bS 
seven additional classes m the two buildings. This would have made hecessary 14 
half-day clareee in these schools. As th«*e pupils would have been in thTupper 
grammar grades, the additional cost to the city under the old plan would have been 
at least $7,000 per annum. * k 

* 4 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

/The organization of all-year schools was easily accomplished bv 
dividing each regular year or grade into three divisions: C,-B ad- 
vanced, and A Advanced. The course of study is divided into three 
equal parts of 12 weeks each. The following diagram illustrates how 
the two plans may be operated in the same school side by side: 

* All year. 

, Third year 


Seeoad year. . . 
1 First year 


4 A adv. 

M 

A A | 

4,B adv. 
4 0 * 

4* B J 

3 A adv. 

3 A\ 

3 B adv, 
•3 C 

3 BJ 

2 A adv. 

2 A) 

2 B adv, 

[2 C 

2 B/ 

t A adv. 

'“l Ah 

1 B adv. 

IB/ 1 

1 C 

. ‘ • V " ;* ■} 

i 


Regular plan. 


\ 


4 
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It will be seen that' each year’s work under tho regular plan is 
diyided into two terms of 20 weeks each, while eac.h year's or grade’s 
work under the all-year plan is. divided into three terms of 12 Weeks 
each, and that four year’*s work is done in three years. . Thus, tho C 
class in each group will do the first two-thirds of the work of the 
| corresponding B class of the -same grade under the regular plan. 

The B advanced class will do the last third of the corresponding B 
| class and the first third of the work of the corresponding A class. 
The A advanced class will do the last two-thirds of the work of the 
^corresponding A class. This division makes it comparatively easy 
to assign a pupil transferred from another school to tho proper grade 
Vith little or no loss of time or grade to the pupil transferred.*' 

The course of study for the summer term is the same a^for other 
quarters of the year with a lit tlo more emphasis on manual activities 
and oh play. The school day is the same, being from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

Ojne administrative difficulty encountered, hut which cap easily 
be remedied, is that eighth-grmie pupils completing the course Decem- 
ber 1 can not enter a regular*class in high school until February 1. 
Classes that graduate in March can not enter high school without 
some readjustment/ The problem will no' doubt soon be solved 
J>y the establishment of an all-year high school. 

Though there have been some minor problems in tho administra- 
tion of the all-year plan, these are being so rapidly and successfully 
solved that it may be concluded that the Newark school authorities 
have by their experiment mado a distinct and practical co/itribii- 
tion to the eauso of education. 

In reply to a letter inquiring whether the all-year schools had 

made progress since the foregoing report was prepared in 1916, 

Dr. A. B. Poland, superintendent of tlio Newark schools, writes: 

• «. * 

The all-year schools are running successfully and retain their popularity as is shown 

by the large number remaining, foftothe summer .term. The accelerated movement 
I of the pupils has reduced crowding and helped to eliminate the part-time evil in the 

•city. Many more pupils have been enabled fo remain and complete the elementary 
school work and many have gone to high school for longer or shorter terms who under 
the regular plan would have left school for work in the seventh and eighth grades. 

In an industrial city, where comparatively few pf the children leave the city for the 
summer, the all-year school certainly has a place. - „ 

_Th<\t the children are safer, cleaner, healthier, and happier in the clean, well 
ventilated ®hool rooms than in crowded tenements or dusty streets is a proposition 
so plain thaHt needs no proof. Why not at the same time give them an opportunity 
for greater mental training and take them further along in the educational path before 
economic necessity compels them to become Wage earners? 




The superintendent of schools at Mason City, Iowa, reports that 
the all-year school has operated successfully in that city for the 
past two years. Tho school year is divided into four quarters of 
12 weeks each from the kindergarten through the high school. 
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. Table 1$.— Summer high xkool* — Continued. 
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